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Drawing the Wrong Portrait 


T HE FBI'S Behavioral Sciences Unit usually 
receives high praise from law enforcement 
agencies for its psychological profiles of criminal 
suspects— but not always. 

Perhaps the most bitter public controversy to date 
about a profile is the storm over an FBI psychological 
assessment used by the Navy to implicate an enlisted 
man in the fatal explosion on the batttleship USS Iowa 
that killed 47 sailors two years ago. 

The explosion occurred during a training exercise in a 
turret containing three of the battleship's 16-inch guns. 
After an intensive investigation, the Navy pointed aii 
accusing finger at Clayton M. Hartwig, a gunner’s mate 
who died in the blast. The Navy based its finding in part 
on a psychological profile of Hartwig drawn up by the 
FBI to evaluate the sailor's frame of mind at the time of 
the explosion. 

Hartwig's family bitterly assailed the Nnvy r and the 
profile was challenged by mental health experts last year 
at a congressional hearing. Eight of 12 psychologists who 
independently reviewed the material used to evaluate 
Hartwig h s state of mind disagreed with the FBI report's 
conclusion that he had probably caused the explosion in 
order to kill himself and damage his ship. 

Indeed, the Behavioral Science Unit's success rate has 
never been measured. When a profile is on target, the 
perpetrator gets caught and the agency can point to an^ 
other success story. But when a profile goes astray, the 


murder is likely to remain unsolved, leaving errors in the 
profile unrecognised. In the worst-case scenario, mis- 
takes in a profile could even contribute to the arrest of 
the wrong person. 

Agents acknowledge that when a profile yields no sus- 
pect or solution, Jack of feedback between the unit and 
local police departments compounds the problem "We 
don't have the Itmuy of doing the quality follow-up that 
we would like to/' said David Gomez, a profilers 
^ [pruffies] are right on, we get 
called. When They're partly responsible [for an arrest] 
sometimes we’ll get a call. When they're totally wrong 
we need to know how often they're totally wrong." 

With computer programs that generate profiles and a 
new national data base on unsolved murders, the FBI is 
trying to standardize the unit's techniques <uid make 
them more widely available. But those fa miliar with the 
profiling unit doubt that the skill can be easily taught. 

"One knowledge base without which the work would 
be impossible is vast experience with criminal behavior/’ 
said Park Elliott Dietz, a psychiatrist who assisted in the 
government's prosecution of Joint Hinckley, the man who 
shot President Reagan. Dietz, who serves as a part-time 
consultant to the F BI, said the Quantico unit has become 
to crimmology what a research hospital like New York's 
MernoriaJ-Sloan Kettering is to cancer treatment: a “re- 
ferral center for unusual unsolved crime " 

— Susan Okie 






